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MOROCCO. 

Bj-  Consul  General  Maxviell  Blake,  Tangier. 

Ill  Morocco  the  first  six  months  of  1914  were  characterized  by  an 
almost  unprecedented  prosperity,  speculation  in  the  resources  of  the 
country  having  reached  a  maximum.  After  July,  however,  since  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  largely  dependent  upon  French  finances, 
economic  events  were  completely  overshadowed  \>y  the  war;  and,  by 
virtue  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  its  natural 
products  it  received  a  minimum  of  the  world's  attention  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view. 

Up  to  May,  1915,  there  was  a  complete  disarrangement  of  trade, 
attributable  not  only  to  the  embargoes  above  referred  to,  but  also  to 
an  entire  dislocation  of  credit.  Alleviating  tendencies  are  gradually 
being  felt — as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  permit — but 
there  is  small  possibility  in  respect  to  markets  in  Morocco  for  manu- 
factured products  as  capital  at  the  present  time  is  not  available  for 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion. 

Economic  conditions  have  been  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
large  sums  had  been  employed  in  real  estate  speculation,  which  has 
undergone  considerable  shrinkage  in  consequence  of  the  present  de- 
preciated value  of  land. 

Public  Works — Railways — Mining. 

The  schemes  of  the  public  works  department,  embracing  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  harbors,  water  systems,  etc.,  have  also  been 
affected  by  the  general  conditions,  but  are  being  carried  out,  as  far  as 
the  available  financial  resources  and  the  reduced  staffs  of  skilled  work- 
men will  permit. 

In  a  previous  report  (published  in  Dailj''  Consular  and  Trade  Re- 
ports for  Sept.  22,  1914)  it  was  stated  that  the  development  of  the 
system  of  Moroccan  railways  was,  by  virtue  of  various  international 
agreements,  made  contingent  upon  the  construction  of  the  line  uniting 
the  internationalized  city  of  Tangier  with  Fez,  the  northern  capital 
of  Morocco.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
new  features  may  be  introduced  in  the  ultimate  political  settlement  of 
Morocco,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  change  in  the  understandings 
hitherto  governing  the  projected  schemes  of  Moroccan  railways  may 
follow. 

The  French  authorities  have  announced  that  the  military  railways 
in  the  French  zone,  hitherto  existing  solely  for  strategic  purpo 
will  be  available  in  the  future  for  commercial  uses.    These  rai'  "*" 
now  connect  the  cities  of  Fez  and  Mequinez  with  the  Atlantic  ^ 
of  Casablanca  and  Rabat. 
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Activities  in  mining  enterprises  in  Morocco  have  been  liekl  in  sus- 
pense pending  the  adjudications  of  an  international  arbitral  commis- 
sion sitting  at  Paris  to  pronoinice  upon  the  various  denouncements 
that  had  been  filed  at  various  times  by  those  who  had  carried  on  pros- 
pecting operations  ]>rior  to  the  promidgation  of  the  mining  code  of 
Morocco.  The  Avork  of  this  commission  is  now  understood  to  have 
been  i)ost}X-'ned  until  post-bellum  conditions  peiTnit  the  resumption 
of  sessions. 
The  Money  Market — Commercial  Conditions. 

The  vagaries  of  the  exchange  in  Morocco  are  always  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  commercial  transactions.  The  Ilassani  (native  cur- 
lency)  is  subject  to  almost  barometric  fluctiuitions;  in  the  summer, 
providing  the  crops  are  satisfactory,  its  value  is  relatively  higher, 
but  a  reaction  generally  sets  in  after  the  harvest.  Hassani  exchange, 
within,  these  two  broacll}^  defined  periods,  is  further  subject  to  hourly 
variations  arising  from  an  infinity  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
from  local  speculation.  Since  October,  1914,  hoAvever,  irregularities 
and  micertainties  of  exchange  with  respect  to  the  pound  sterling, 
the  franc,  and  the  Spanish  peseta  have  also  characterized  the  money 
market.  By  virtue  of  large  purchases  of  commodities  effect^nl  by  the 
belligerent  nations  in  Spain,  Spanish  currency — usually  at  a  dis- 
count— Avhich  is  in  almost  exclusive  circulation  in  Tangier,  rose  to 
a  premium,  selling  for  as  high  as  8  per  cent  over  American  gold, 
and  correspondingly  over  francs  and  pounds  sterling. 

An  analysis  of  the  special  conditions  superinduced  by  the  war,  as 
affecting  the  ti'ade  of  Morocco,  Avas  published  in  Daily  Considar  and 
Trade  Reports  for  December  14,  1914,  in  an  article  entitled  "  "War 
Conditions  in  Morocco." 

Since  the  submission  of  this  report,  however,  the  French  admin- 
istrative authorities  in  the  French  zone  of  Morocco  have  imposed 
further  limitations  on  the  export  trade  from  that  zone.  Orders  ema- 
nating from  the  French  residency  general  prohibiting  the  export  of 
hides  and  goat  skins,  except  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  have  in 
particular  affected  adversely  the  important  trade  in  these  articles 
which  has  long  been  established  between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco. 
Sequestration  of  Austro-German  Properties — Competition  for  German  Trade. 

Following  the  declaration  of  Avar  betAveen  France  and  German}'- 
all  properties  and  stocks  of  merchandise  belcmging  to  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  subjects  in  the  French  zone  in  Morocco  Avere 
placed  under  sequestration,  and  a  Shereefian  ''  Ilahir ''  Avas  subse- 
quently promulgated  prohibiting  the  importation  into  that  zone  of 
all  products  and  manufactures  of  German  and  Austro-IIungarian 
origin. 

The  combined  trade  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  1913 
represented  24  per  cent  of  the  export  and  14  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade  of  Morocco,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  aboA'e  de- 
scribed, import  transactions  amounting  annually  to  about  $5,000,000 
and  export  trade  to  some  $2,000,000  are  likely,  for  some  time  to  come, 
to  fall  into  other  hands. 

Already,  in  vicAv  of  the -possibilities  created  by  these  circumstances, 
rencAved  activities  have  been  displaye<l  by  concerns  of  other  nation- 
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alities  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity.  In  Tangier,  a  British 
chamber  of  commerce  has  been  instituted  and  an  important  British 
bank  has  established  a  brancli,  with  provision  for  eventual  branches 
in  the  coast  towns.  A  continual  stream  of  commercial  travelers  is 
passing  through  the  country,  and  a  new  line  of  Dutch  steamers  has 
been  instituted  to  acquire  the  carrying  trade  formerly  held  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  German  and  Austrian  steamer  services. 

It  is  regretable  that  American  manufacturers  have  not  manifested 
exertions  in  similar  directions,  as  with  the  adoption  of  proper  meth- 
ods and  organization,  the}^  appear  to  be  in  position  to  offer  effective 
competition  in  the  lines  mentioned  in  the  report  on  War  Conditions 
in  Morocco,  referred  to  before  in  this  article. 

Statistics  ITnavailable — Conditions  Affecting  American  Trade. 

The  official  customs  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  1914  for 
Morocco  will  not  be  available  for  some  months  to  come  as  a  result 
of  the  depletion  of  the  statistical  staff  on  account  of  mobilization. 
Therefore,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  analysis  of  the  customs  returns  and 
the  observations  based  thereon,  the  present  occasion  may  be  availed 
of  to  reemphasize  the  special  disadvantages  which  have  so  far  tended 
to  restrict  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco,  and  to  again  draw  attention  to  what  Avould  appear  to  be 
the  best  means  for  removing  them.  Among  the  subjects  which  it  will 
be  useful  to  analyze  in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  present 
shipping  services,  terms  of  sale  and  credit,  and  methods  of  business 
and  propaganda  adopted  by  European  manufacturers  as  compared 
'  with  American  efforts  in  similar  directions. 

Lack  of  Direct  Communication — Freight  Rates. 

A  point  of  the  first  importance  calling  for  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican shippers  desirous  of  establishing  or  extending  their  connections 
in  Morocco  is  the  fact  that  there  exist  at  present  no  direct  shipping 
facilities  between  the  United  States  and  the  Shereefian  Empire 
(Morocco),  all  American  goods  reaching  this  country  via  London  and 
Liverpool,  to  which  before  the  war  could  be  added  the  ports  of 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  This  lack  of  direct  communication  is  re- 
sponsible for  extremely  prolonged  delays  in  delivery  of  American 
articles  that  have  found  introduction  into  Moroccan  markets,  while  the 
excessive  freight  rates  which  it  occasions  entail  prohibitive  prices  for 
many  other  articles  that  might  otherwise  successfully  compete  with 
European  products. 

Before  the  war  the  lowest  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  to 
Morocco  were  $8.50  per  ton;  while  $4.86  to  $6.08  per  ton  were  the 
average  rates  on  similar  cargoes  from  Hamburg,  London,  or  Liver- 
pool. After  the  war  rates  rose  to  $24.33  per  ton  from  New  York  to 
Gibraltar,  plus  an  additional  $4.37  to  Tangier.  Freight  rates  on 
Moroccan  produce  to  New  York  in  May,  1915,  ranged  from  $11,18  to 
$13.62  per  ton. 

It  has  been  generally  suggested  that  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
initiate  the  establishment  of  direct  shipping  facilities  between  the 
two  countries,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  induce  steamship  com- 
panies already  trading  between  United  States  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports  to  include  in  their  itinerary  Tangier  and  other  points  along  the 
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Moroccan  seaboard.  Interesting  commercial  development  between 
Morocco  and  the  United  States  would,  in  all  probability,  speedily 
follow  an  enterprise  of  such  a  character. 

Terms  and  Methods  of  Sale. 

Another  draAvback  to  the  establishment  of  understandings  between 
American  and  Moroccan  markets  lies  in  tlie  extreme  reluctance  of 
American  manufacturers  and  shippers  to  adapt  their  terms  and 
methods  of  sale  to  the  customs  and  requirements  of  the  importers  of 
the  country.  It  is  essential  in  the  first  place  that  prices  should  be 
quoted  c.  i.  f.  Tangier,  or  other  Moroccan  ports,  but  perhaps  an  even 
more  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  trade  arises  from  the  ex- 
action on  the  part  of  the  American  exporter  that  payments  should 
be  made  against  shipping  documents  in  the  United  States.  Where 
transactions  with  European  suppliers  under  terms  for  cash  against 
shipping  documents  are  concerned,  the  release  of  the  bill  of  lading 
against  payment  of  draft  attached  thereto  is  invariably  made  through 
a  bank  in  ^Morocco,  such  for  instance  as  any  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  European  financial  institutions,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  "  Credit  Foncier  d'Algerie  et  de  Tunisie,"  the  "  Com- 
pagnie  Algerienne,"  or  "  The  State  Bank  of  Morocco."  It  would 
seem  that  any  increase  in  business  between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco  is  not  to  be  j^ermanently  looked  for  unless  this  concession  is 
made  to  Moroccan  importers. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however,  an  exclusive  policy  of  cash 
transactions  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  scope  of  operations 
in  a  new  market,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  American  exporters 
who  desire  to  develop  their  connections  in  Morocco  and  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  existing  here  in  normal  times,  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  question  of  granting  credits  to  reliable  merchants 
with  proper  banldng  refercnrcs.  Such  a  course,  with  ordinary  busi- 
ness precautions  and  with  the  guidance  of  a  reliable  local  agent, 
woukl  appear  to  involve  but  slight  risk. 
Methods  of  Propaganda — ^Moorish  Conservatisni. 

One  of  the  incontestable  elements  of  the  success  of  European  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  in  Morocco  is  to  be  found  in  their  personal 
contact  with  their  Moroccan  clients.  Traveling  representatives  of 
Eurojoean  firms  periodically  visit  the  country  to  promote  business,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  clients,  and  to  study  the  changing  conditions  and 
growing  requirements  of  the  market.  Their  task  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  cooperation  of  permanent  local  agents,  who  perpetuate  the  im- 
pressions and  pursue  the  results  of  the  personal  visits  of  the  Eu- 
ropean representative. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  special  advantages  of  such  methods  of 
propaganda  and  indicating  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moroccan  market, 
it  may  be  pointed  out,  with  reference,  for  instance,  to  cotton  ])rints, 
one  of  the  principal  imports,  that  each  port  of  entry  along  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  is  the  distributing  center  of  materials  for  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  interior,  throughout  which  the  demand  varies  as  to  color, 
dimensions  of  materials,  length  of  piece,  etc.  (loods  answering  the 
i-equirements  of  one  district  are  practically  unsaleable  in  other  regions 
of  the  Empire.  The  Moor  is  a  fastidious  customer  and  invariably 
rejects  all  merchandise  that  does  not  strictl}'  conform  to  the  tradi- 
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tional  specifications  of  his  tribe  or  locality.  A  somewhat  gra])hic 
example  of  Moorish  conservatism  manifested  itself  during  a  recent 
sugar  scarcity  when  purchasers  actually  refused  to  buy  a  ne^v  brand 
of  sugar  because  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  yellow*  wrappers  in  lieu 
of  the  blue,  to  Avhich  the  natiAe  consumer  had  long  been  accustomed. 
How  to  Deal  with  Local  Agents. 

In  vicAv  of  the  very  special  features  of  the  Moroccan  market  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  languages,  the  diversity  of  customs,  the 
illiteracy  of  the  population,  and  the  difficulties  of  transport,  it  would 
appear  that  American  manufacturers  unrepresented  by  local  agents 
have  little  chance  of  success  in  their  independent  and  conventional 
attempts  to  create  connections  in  the  Shereefian  Empire.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  x\merican  shippers  to  facilitate  securing 
agency  connections  should  abandon  a  practice  hitherto  in  vogue 
among  them  when  approaching  Moroccan  correspondents,  namely, 
that  of  imposing  as  a  condition  of  the  agency  that  the  agent  must 
purchase  outright  for  his  own  account.  In  this  respect  the  European 
method  and  the  custom  of  the  market  should  be  followed,  it  being 
imderstood  that  the  function  of  the  agent  is  to  propagate  business  and 
obtain  orders,  receiving  a  commission  upon  all  sales,  his  principals 
filling  the  order  and  drawing  against  the  purchaser.  Under  this 
system  the  responsibilit}'^  devolving  upon  the  agent  is  not  to  be  imder- 
estimated  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  reliable  agents  is  apparent, 
but  this  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  met  by  European 
firms. 

To  effectively  compete  with  European  articles  American  manu- 
facturers must  be  prepared  to  adopt  similar  methods.  Flooding 
the  country  W'ith  aclvertising  literature,  in  the  present  undeveloped 
state  of  the  Shereefian  Empire,  is  a  method  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  existing  conditions. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
declared  through  the  consulate  general  at  Tangier  and  the  agencv  at 
Mosador  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 

1013 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Guts 

$302 

9,657 

16,214 

$691 
13,832 
10,741 
13,346 

2,056 

9, 654 

4,201 

14,591 

Skins: 

Goat 

889,223 
591 

$79,068 

Hides 

Sheep 

Wool 

304 

Seeds: 

19, 134 

All  other  articles 

604 

1,454 

Total 

148,058 

149, 938 

CiiiTiiBin 

12,132 
201 
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